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Changes in Human Societies, Families, Social Supports, and Health
The human species is intensely social. This fact is so much a part of daily life that it is easy to overlook its significance in human adaptation. People everywhere are organized in societies. They repeatedly must choose between serving individual interests and those of the group. Basic characteristics of human societies are highly pertinent to health and disease.
Social existence requires orderly procedures to make the environment predictable and to channel adaptive behavior through group as well as individual means. This rule of social organization must become reasonably clear to each individual in the course of growth and development. People can draw on the strength of membership in a valued group; but to do so, they must mold personal inclinations into socially acceptable modes of behavior, subordinating personal ends to community requirements when serious conflicts arise. Behavior is shaped by learning processes (cf. Chapter 3). Typically, rewards and punishments are mixed in ways that link individual needs with social values. Social organizations must allow for change to survive, but they historically have emphasized continuity, transmitting shared experience from one generation to another (Goldschmidt, 1959).
New technology such as navigation, warfare, and printing often has been a powerful stimulus for social change. The technological changes of the industrial revolution exceeded anything that had gone before and fueled institutional changes necessary to take advantage of the new opportunities.of the committee on the study of dental alternatives. Memorandum to members of the committee and of the Institute of Medicine, 1980.
